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NOTES ON MILTON'S LYCIDAS. 



BV ANNA C. BRACKKTT. 



Every work of art, whether in sculpture, 
painting, or music, must have a definite 
content ; and only in having such has it 
any claim to be so called. This content 
must be spiritual ; that is, it must come 
from the inner spirit of the artist, and 
translate itself by means of the work into 
spirit in the spectator or listener. Only 
in the recognition' of this inner meaning 
which lives behind the outside and shim- 
mers through it, can consist the difference 
between the impression made on me by 
the sight of a beautiful painting, and 
that produced on an inferior animal, as 
the retina of his eye paints with equal 
accuracy the same object. For what 
is this sense of beauty which thrills 
through me, while the dog at my side looks 
at the same thing and sees nothing in see- 
ing all which the eye can grasp ? Is it not 
the response in me to the informing spirit 
behind all the outward appearance? 

But if this sense of beauty stops in pas- 
sive enjoyment, if the sense of sight or of 
hearing is simply to be intoxicated with 
the feast spread before it, we must confess 
that our appreciation of beauty is a very 
sensuous thing. Content though some 
may be, simply to enjoy, in the minds of 
others the fascination of the senses only 
provokes unrest. We say with Goethe: 
*' I would fain understand that which in- 
terests me in so extraordinary a manner ; " 
for this work of art, the product of mind, 
touches me in a wonderful way, and must 
be of universal essence. Let me seek the 
reason, and if I find it, it will be another 
etep towards " the solvent word." 

Again, in a true work of art this content 
must be essentially one ; that is, »ne pro- 
found thought to which all others, though 
they may be visible, must be gracefully 
subordinate; otherwise we are lost in a 
multiplicity of details, and miss the unity 
which is the sole sign of the creative mind. 
Nor need we always be anxious as to 
whether the artist consciously meant to 
«ay thus and «o. Bas there ever lived a 



true artist who has not "builded better 
than he knew " ? If this were not so, all 
works of art would lose their significance 
in the course of time. Are the half-utter- 
ed meanings of the statues of the Egyptian 
gods behind or before us to-day ? Do 
they not perplex us with prophecies rather 
than remembrances as we wander amazed 
among them through the halls of the Brit- 
ish Museum ? A whole nation striving to 
say the one word, and dying before it was 
uttered ! Have we heard it clearly yet ? 

The world goes on translating as it gains 
new words with which to carry on the 
work. It is not so much the artist thitt is 
before his age as the divine afflatus guiding 
his hand which leads not only the age but 
him. Through that divine inspiration he 
speaks, and he says mysterious words 
which perhaps must wait for centuries to 
be understood. In that fact lies his right 
to his title ; in that, alone, lies the right of 
his production to be called a work of art. 
Doubtless all readers are familiar with 
Dr. Johnson's criticisms on Milton's Lyei- 
das, and these we might pass by without 
comment, for it would evidently be as im- 
possible for Dr. Johnson's mind to com- 
prehend or be touched by the poetry of Ly- 
eidas as for a ponderous sledge-hammer 
to be conscious of the soft, perfume-laden 
air through which it might move. The 
monody is censured by him because of its 
irregularly recurring rhymes, and in the 
same breath we are told that it is so full 
of art that the author could not have felt 
sorrow while writing it. We know how 
intricately the rhymes are woven in Mil- 
ton's sonnets, where he seems to have taken 
all pains to select the most difficult arrange- 
ments, and to carry thera through without 
deviation, and we say only that the first 
criticism contradicts the last. But some 
more appreciative critics, while touched by 
the beauty, repeat the same, and say there 
is " more poetry than sorrow" in the poem. 
More poetry than sorrow ! Sorrow is the 
grand key note, and strikes in alwavs over 
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and through all the beauty and poetry like 
a wailing chord in a symphony, that is 
never absent Ipng, and ever and anon 
drowns out all the rest. Sorrow, pure and 
simple, is the thread on which all the 
beautiful fancies are strung. It runs 
through and connects them all, and there 
is not a paragraph in tb« whole poem that 
is not pierced by it. It is the occasion, 
the motive, the inner inspiration, and the 
mastery over it is the conclusion of all. 
Around it, the constant centre, group them- 
selves all the lovely pictures, and they all 
face it and are subordinate to it. 

The soul of the poet is so tossed by the 
immediate sorrow that it surrenders itself 
entirely to it, and so, losing its will, is 
taken possession of by whatever thought, 
evoked by the spell of association, rises in 
his toind ; as when he speaks of Camus 
and St. Peter. Ever and anon the will 
makes an effort to free itself and to de- 
termine its own course, but again and 
again the wave of sorrow sweeps up, and 
the vainly struggling will goes down be- 
fore it. 

Nothing lay closer to Milton's heart 
than the interests of what he believed the 
true church ; and nothing touched him 
more than the abuses which were then 
prevalent in the church of England. In 
the safe harbor of his father's country 
home, resting on his oars before the ap- 
pointed time for the race in which he was 
to give away all hi» strength and joy, sur- 
rounded and inspired by the fresh, pure 
air from the granite rocks of Puritanism, 
all his growing strength was gathering its 
energies for the struggle. This just in- 
dignation and honest protest must find 
its way in the poem through the grief 
that sweeps over him, and which, because 
so deep, touches and vivifies all his 
deepest thoughts. But even that strong 
under current of conviction has no power 
long to steady him against the wave of 
sorrow which breaks above his head, none 
the less powerful because it breaks in a 
line of white and shivers itself into 
drops which flash diamond colors in 
the warm and pure sunlight of his cul- 
tured imagination. More poetry than sor- 
row ? Then there is more poet'v in Lyei- 



das than in any other poem of the same' 
length in our language. 

It would be impossible here to go through 
the poem with the close care to all little 
points which is necessary to enable one 
fully to comprehend its exquisite beauty 
and finish. It is like one of Beethoven's 
symphonies, where at first we are so oc- 
cupied with the one grand thought that 
we surrender ourselves entirely to it, and 
think ourselves completely satisfied. But 
as we appropriate that more and more 
fully, within and around it wonderful mel- 
odies start and twine, and this experience 
is repeated again and again till the music 
seems almost infinite in its content. Let 
us, then, briefly go over the burden of the 
monody, our chief effort being lo show bow 
perfectly at one it is throughout, how natu- 
ral the seemingly abrupt changes, — only 
pausing now and then to speak of some 
special beauty which is so marked that one 
cannot pass it by in silence. If we suc- 
ceed in showing a continued and natural 
thought in the whole and a satisfactory 
solution for the collision which gives rise 
to the poem, our end will have been ac- 
complished. 

Milton begins in due order by giving, as 
prelude, his reason for singing. But he 
has written only seven full lines before, 
in the eighth, the key-note is struck by 
the force of sorrow, which, after saying 
" Lyeidas is dead," lingers on the strain 
and repeats, to heighten the grief, " dead 
ere his prime." The next line, the ninth, 
is still more pathetic in its echoing repeti- 
tion and its added cause lor mourning. (In 
passing, let us say that the effect is greatly 
increased in reading this line if the first 
word be strongly emphasized.) Because he 
hath not left his peer, all should sing for 
him. No more excuse is needed. Sorrow 
pleases itseif in calling up the neglected 
form, and then passionately turns to the 
only solace that it can have — " Some melo- 
dious tear." 

This, of course, brings the image of 
the Muses, and as that thought comes, 
once more we have a new attempt at a 
formal beginning in the second paragraph 
(line 15). First, is the invocation, and 
then^ recurring to the first thought, Miltoi^ 
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says it is peculiarly appropriate for him 
toeing of Lycidas. Why? Because they 
had been so long together, and as the 
thought of happier things arises, the sweet 
memories, linked by the chain of associa- 
tion, come thronging so tumultuously that 
he forgets himself in reverie. The music, 
at first slow and sweet, grows more and 
more strong and rapid till even the rustic 
dance-measure comes in merrily. Most 
naturally here the key-note is again struck 
by the force of contrast, and the despair 
of the sorrow that wakes from the forget- 
fulness of pleasant dreams to the con- 
sciousness of loss, strikes as rapidly ^its 
minor chords till it seems as if hope were 
entirely lost. 

Nothing is more unreasonable than this 
despair of sorrow. Tossed in its own wild 
passion, it sees nothing clearly, and seek- 
ing for some adequate cause, heaps blind- 
ly unmerited reproaches on anything, on 
all things. So, recoiling before its power, 
stung with its pain, the poet turns re- 
proachfully to the nymphs, blaming them 
for their negligence. But before the 
words are fairly uttered he realizes his 
folly. Lycidas was beloved by them, but 
if Calliope could not save even her own 
son, how powerless are they against the 
step of inevitable fate ! This strikes deep 
down in the thunder of the bass notes, and 
the thought comes which perhaps cannot 
be more powerfully expressed than by the 
old Hebrew refrain, "Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity." After all, why seek for 
anything, even for fame ? Man's destiny 
is ruled by irresponsible necessity. Life 
is worth nothing, and would it not be bet- 
ter, instead of "scorning delights and liv- 
ing laborious days," to yield one's self to 
the pleasures of the passing moment ? "All 
is fanity and vexation of spirit." When 
any soul reacties this point, it seems as if 
help mast come from outside of itself or 
it will go irrevocably down. Sorrow, de- 
spair, are always represented by darkness. 
Is it an accident that the celestial notes 
which first strike through the descending 
bass, come from the god of light, Phoebus 
Apollo? Clear, and sweet, and sudden, 
they cleave the closing shadows, the sun- 
light comes in again, and the music climbs 
up and grows serenely steady. 



Relieved from this Inferno the soul 
comes once more to self-consciousness, 
and in its efi"ort to guide itself, what more 
natural than that it should recur to the idea 
expressed in the fiftieth line, and attempt 
to make something like order by carrying 
out that idea. Reason takes command, 
and the strain flows smoothly, till, by the 
exercise of her power, the true cause of 
the misfortune is recognized and a just 
indignation (line 100) takes its place. But 
in yielding to this, the immediate feeling 
regains possession, reason resigns her 
sway, and the soul is set afloat again on 
the uncertain sea of association. See how 
sudden and sweet the transition from fiery 
reproach and invective to the gentlest ten- 
derness, in line 102. It begins with a 
thunder peal and dies out in a wail of af- 
fection, expressed by the one word "sa- 
cred." This forms the connection between 
this paragraph and the next, a delicate yet 
perfect link, for as all his love overflows 
in that one word, the old happier days 
come up again ; and where should these 
memories carry him but to the university 
where they had found so much common 
pleasure and inspiration. Here the sor- 
row, before entirely personal, becomes 
wider as the singer feels that others grieve 
with him for lost talent and power. 

Were they not both destined for the 
church for which their university studies 
were only a preparation ? Most naturally 
the oubtle chain of association brings up 
the thought of the greai apostle with the 
keys of heaven and hell. How sorely the 
church needed true teachers ! The earn- 
est spirit that was ready to assail every 
form of wrong, eagerly followed out the 
thought which was in the future to burn 
into its very life. From line 113 to line 
131 notice the succession of feelings. A 
sense of irreparable loss — indignation — 
mark the tftr«e words, " creep," "intrude," 
and "climb," no one of which could be 
spared. Then comes disgust, expressed 
by " Blind mouths." Buskin, in his 
" Kings' Treasures," very happily observes 
that no epithet could be more sweeping 
than this, for as the office of a bishop is to 
oversee the flock, and that of a pastor to 
feed it, the utter want of all qualification 
for the sacred ofSce is here most forcibly 
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expressed. Contempt follows ; then pity 
for those who, de»iring food, are fed only 
with wind ; detostation of the secret and 
corrupt practices of the Eomish church ; 
and finally hope, coming through the pos- 
sible execution of Archbishop Laud, whose 
death, it seemed to the young Puritan, 
was the only thing needed to bring back 
truth, simplicity and safety. Drifting with 
these emotions the singer has followed the 
lead of his fancies, and just as before, 
when light came with healing for his de- 
spair, Hope recalls him to himself, till he 
returns again in line 132, as in line 85, to 
the regultw style of his poem. He is as 
one who, waking from wildering dreams, 
collects his fugitive thoughts, and tries to 
settle them down for the necessary routine 
of the day. A more regular and plainly 
accented strain, recognized as heard be- 
fore, comes into the music, as he pleases 
himself in fancying that the sad consola- 
tion is still left him of ornamenting the 
hearse. It is useless to speak of the ex- 
quisite finish of these lines, or of how 
often one word, as "fresh" for instance, 
in line 138, calls up before the mind such 
pictures that one lingers and lingers over 
the passage, as the poet's fancy in vain 
effort lingered, striving to forget his sor- 
row. This strain comes in like some of 
the repeating melodies in the second part 
of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, where it 
seems as if the soul had found a new, 
sweet thought, and was turning it over 
and over as loth to pause, and as in sud- 
den hope of some relief through its po- 
tency. But the heavy key-note strikes 
again through it all, in line 154, with a 
crash that drowns all the sweetness and 
beauty. We hear the rush of the cruel, 
insatiate sea, as its waves dash against 
the shore of the stormy Hebrides, and the 
conflict of wave and wind takes possession 
of us. What thought is more desolate 
than that of a solitary human form, tossed 
hither and thither in the vast immensity 
of ocean ! Perhaps, even now, it floats by 
"the great vision of the guarded mount." 
It seems to the poet that all should turn 
toward England in her sorrow, and it 
pains him to think of St. Michael's stead- 
fast eyes gazing across the waves of the 



bay toward "Namancos and Bayona's 
hold." " Rather turn hither and let even 
your heavenly face relax with human grief, 
and ye, unheeding monsters of the deep, 
have pity and bear him gently over the 
roughening waves." This he says because 
he feels his own impotence. All the love 
he bears Lycidas cannot serve him now ; 
he is lost, and helpless, and alone, and un- 
cared for. By opposition here, the light 
strikes in once more, and now with a 
clearer, fuller glow than at either previous 
time. At first (line 76) it came in the 
form of trust in " all-judging Jove " ; then 
(line 130) in hope, through belief in imper- 
sonal justice ; now it takes the form of 
Christian faith. The music mounts higher 
and higher into celestial harmonies, losing 
entirely its original character, and sounds 
like a majestic choral of tviumph and 
peace. 

This properly ends the poem with line 
185. There is nothing more to be said. 
The tendency is all upward, and the col- 
lisions are overcome. One knows that 
here, and here for the first time, have we 
reached a movement that is self-sustained. 
There is no more danger of being carried 
off our basis by any wave of despairing 
sorrow. The soul has found a solution at 
last, and it knows that it is a trustworthy 
one. 

The music is finished; but now, that 
nothing may be wanting for perfect efi'ect, 
we have the scenery added, and this in 
such word-painting as has never boon sur- 
passed. Who could ever weary of line 
187 — "While the still morn went out with 
sandals gray," — either for its melody or 
for its subtle appeal to our senses of hear- 
ing and sight? And the slowly growing 
and dying day ! Who else has ever so 
" touched the tender stops " of imagina- 
tion? 

But these woods and pastures are too 
full of haunting memories ; we seek for 
newer ones, where the soul, relieved from 
the associations which perpetually call 
up the loss of the human and now lifeless 
embodiment of spirit, shall be free to think 
only of the eternal holding and possessing 
which can be sundered by no accident of 
time or space. 



